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TO HIS, EXCELLENCY 
BARON DW BEHR, 


| | 4 ; | ' 
MINISTER OF STATE FOR THE AFFAIRS 
rf HANOVER, 


SEG 0454 64 ot 30 47 Tris ant 
* * Engliſh Tranflation gem the 
German Original of the celebrated | 

Mr. Mos, I make bold” to inſcribe to 
Your Excellency. — Not with a deſign to 
make a panegyric on this occaſion, which, 
tho' your ſhining qualities juſtly merit, I 
am ' ſenfible your modeſty would not per- 
mit; nor merely to return you my moſt 
humble thanks for the kind patronage and 
affectionate protection that your Excellency 
has been pleaſed to favour me with ever 
fince my arrival in England; as a faithful 
obſervance of my duty can be the only 
means of expreſſing my gratitude, I mean, 


S 888 _  - 


ü ! 
by this dedication only to ſhew my teſpect 
to you as a Connoiſſeur in the Belles Lettres, 
and as a Patriot, who takes part in the ho- 
nouf of his countrymen, when their talents 
and taſte for the liberal arts are properly 
diſplayed, 


Tuis humorous production of our Au- 
thor I have ventured to ſubmit to the acute 
judgment and refined taſte of the Engliſh 
nation in their own language, an attempt 
too great for one who has been acquainted 
with it the ſhort ſpace of two years only; 
but when my reaſons are given, Iam in 
hopes your Excellency will pardon the pre- 
ſumption of the Tranſlator. | 


ESL 


Tua r I ſhould have choſen bir piece 
as my firſt ally will not, in my opinion, re- 
quire any excuſe cither to your Excellency 
or the Public, the talents of the Author be- 
ing fo well known, and his inimitable ſkill 
in diſplaying with a lively and often with 
a humorous turn, the fineſt thoughts and 
moſt uſeful truths, which I doubt not may 
be eafily diſcovered in this feeble tranſla- 


tion. 


TIN 

tion. The ſolid wit and pleaſing ſtile, in- 
terſperſed with Attic ſalt, whereby Mr. 
Rouſſeau is herein refuted, (he being at- 
tacked intirely in his own way, and his 
ſyſtem diſproved chiefly by his own argu- 
ments) will ſufficiently diſtinguiſh our Au- 
thor from being too ſerious an opponent, 
like Mr. Formey, though he is in every 
other reſpect an excellent writer. And fur- 
ther, I muſt confeſs to your Excellency, 
that an eminent writer of the Engliſh na- 
tion has approved of my choice, ; 


IT may perhaps be juſtly alledged, that 
this is too great an eſſay for me to under- 
take, and that it is too preſumptuous in me 
to attempt to expreſs in a foreign language, 
all thoſe brilliant phraſes, thoſe pleaſing 
and maſterly turns with which my original 
ſo amply abounds ; yet, notwithſtanding 
theſe difficulties, I hope your Excellency” 
will give me leave to mention to you the 
reaſons which firſt induced me to undertake 
ſo bold a taſk. 
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by FA Engliſh tranſlations from the 
erman language have already been pre- 
#ented to the Public, to the general diffa- 
* tisfaQtion of all who. peruſed them *, and 
having always found the fault lay in the 
tranſlation, not in the original, I was 
tempted to prove the truth hereof by un- 
dertaking this tranſlation, being in hopes 
that notwithſtanding the faults of the 
tranſlator, the beauties of the original 
might ftill be felt by the reader, if a juſt 
elucidation of the author's thoughts were 
given, to which former tranſlators ſeldom 


or never have attained. 


* 
a ij 


. My original is a production of ſuch a 
nature, that, were a ſtranger to attempt a. 
tranſlation. of it, he would find a thouſand 
difficulties ariſe from the ſatirical turns of 
wit and humour in the author, who, in the 
moſt pleaſing manner, uſes ſuch idioms, 
metaphors and proverbs as are ſuitable to 
the manners, cuſtoms and Ore of 


6 * inſtance, * Meſſiah, and Rabene's 
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the nation in 'whoſe lang . 
I therefore dare affirm, that i | 


man had tranſlated this humorous flat | 


he would certainly have overlooked ia grant 


number of beauties which ariſe from the. 58 
above-mentioned ſources, in every page of, 2 


this work. This obſervation has already 
been made by Voltaire on the e af 
Swift and Butler. 


A FURTHER indacerticrit was, that r 
might preſerve the remembrance of Mr. 
Moſer amongſt his Engh/h* friends, who 
always expreſſed the greateſt regard for 
him, both on account of his private ami- 
able character and great knowledge, as well 
as the prudence with which he conducted 
affairs during the late war in Germany, fo 
much for the intereſt of the Britiſh army, 
that even a PRINCE, whom all the world 
may eaſily gueſs at, though out of reverence 
I conceal his name, could not help ad- - 
miring, and even publicly applauding him 
for it. 

To this I may venture to add the deſire 


likewiſe had of ſhewing my friends in 
aging 


441 
England, on this occaſion, the love I bear 
to the language of their country, and my 
reſpect to a Nation with which the German 
Nation is ſo cloſely connected, partly by one 
common Origin, and principally by one 
common and moſt excellent Sovereign. 


1 this PER eſſay ſhould meet with 
the approbation of your Excellency, it will 
be no ſmall encouragement to a future at- 
tempt from him, who remains, with the 
profoundeſt reſpect and ann, 


| Your EXCELLENCY's 
| moſt obliged, and 


© moſt obedient, humble ſervant, 


J. A.F. WARNECKE. 
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Reverend Vicar of S AV O F. 


Rxv AIV SIR, 


Am very ſorry, that the confeſſion of your 

faith, ſo long concealed from the public, 
ſhould at length have fallen into the hands of a 
| perſon, who has immediately communicated. it 
to the world. Moſt probably, you intended to 
ſeal it up with a malediction, like the philoſo- 
phers ſtone, that ĩt might be viewed only by adepts. 
This I have great reaſon to ſuppoſe, by the careful 
attention you have all along ſhewn to your ſmall 
community, and by that awful devotion with 
which you have always attended divine ſervice 
in your pariſh, notwithſtanding your own pri- 
vate ſentiments. —I am ſorry, I ſay, that your 
friend has not ſhewn the ſame attention to the 
people in Europe, that you have to thoſe af- 
ſembled in your congregations in the moun- 


F 
tains.Wiſe and prudent legiſlators and found- 
ers of ſtates always diſtinguiſhed between private 
and public religion, by which they ſhewed a 
true knowledge of human nature, and of what 
the different abilities of men would bear. It 
perhaps would not be amiſs ſometimes to follow 
their example. Even the primitive church 
concealed ſome ſecrets, from their novices, 


which it was judged. improper to diſcloſe too 


Howzvzr, Sir, the fault is committed, and 
the ſcandal given, and all that can be done by 
you ar others, is to make a proper atonement. 
=—»*© You acknowledge a God, aſſert conſcience to 
& be our judge, and admit of eternal Puniſhments 
+ and Rewards.” This appears to be the ſum 
of your doctrine, and theſe principles are e- 
ſteemed by you the only ſure, and ſafe guides, 
fa that we may * with all others. Were 
this intended for the sseRET DoOcTRINE of a 
few. Zmilius's, who, to a naturally good diſ- 
Poſition, joined the advantage of a good edu- 
cation, then ſhould I have conſidered it ſilently, 
and perhaps might have called ſuch orderly 


creatures happy, whe could be guided by ſo 
Nender a thread ;. but as this is intended for an 


UNIVERSAL DOCTRINE, which ought to contain 
chains. for . rogues and villains, various motives 


. encouragements for the timorbus and faint- 
2 | hearted, 


(9) 
hearted, as well as principles of conſolation un- 
der the moſt cruel jortures, and force to reftrain 
Hrannical Power, &c. I muſt confeſs, Sir, 
your plan is too confined, and your arguments 
are by far too weak, for all theſe purpoſes. 
Neither can I think it right to form a religion 
only for philoſophers, or perſons capable of re- 
flection; on the contrary it appears to me a 
very new and ſingular idea, to cheriſh your 
downy- bearded Eailius s at the expence of the 
reſt of the world. 


I yxzSUME you have long ago made this ob- 
ſervation,.— “ That ESTABLISHED RELIGION ge- 
e nerally took place at the inſtitution of every 
« ciyil ſociety; and that the doctrine of the 
“Gods firſt made its appearance in the gehe - 
40 alogy of the firſt founders of ſtates, and was 
introduced by their legiſlative power.“ — 
| Upon a little conſideration we may ſoon find 
out the reaſon why perſons who were fully re- 
ſolved, to tyrannize over their fellow-creatures, 
were under a neceſſity of uſing ſuch inſtruments, 
We may ſoon diſcover, that waTURAL RELIGION 
might ſuit an individual in a deſart iſland, or 
a ſingle family in a wilderneſs; but a pec 
aſſociated to an equal condition of life, whaſe 
poſſeſſions lie contiguous, are liable to ſo many 
alluring temptations, that more powerful mo- 
tives and reſtraints than NATURAL RELIGION 

6 Cc | can 


3 | 
can yield, are required to actuate and guide 
them; and that no legiſlator could contrive 
ſuch motives and reſtraints, without uſing ar- 


tificial aſſiſtance. 


Now let us once friendly ſuppoſe, civil ſociety 
was abſolutely neceſſary to render the world 
happy, or at leaſt leſs unhappy, would you have 
ſome man of ſuperior genius produce out of his 
-own brain a pretended Neme/is or an Aftrea, 
in order to have the ſeal of ſanctity impreſſed 
by them, to enforce certain duties, in caſe his 
fellow creatures would not longer be ruled or 
governed merely by ſenſe and reaſon ? Or would 
you rather have him diſable their feet, as the 
inhabitants. of China do thoſe of their wives, in 
order to maintain. public tranquillity and hap- 
pineſs amongſt his new created citizens ? Per- 
haps you will think both theſe unneceſſary, and 
even the eſtabliſhment of large focieties ſuper- 
fluous; becauſe every man might have been a 
good philoſopher, and might have lived by 
himſelf upon the rough mountains of Savoy in 
peace and tranquillity. — Nay, you may perhaps 
go farther, and affirm, © that men would have 
been much happier without being troubled 
e with either fear or love, and without the ne- 
« ceſſity of requiring the aſſiſtance of ſociety in 
the enjoyment of life.“ — But don't let us be 
in- humoured, and carry our arguments to too 
N great 


(i.) 
great a length, but let us in a friendly manner 
ſuppoſe, that the children of Adam had pro- 
duced, by degrees, ſome thouſands of wicked 
grand - children, intirely independent of each 
other, and that they had lived together in a 
large wilderneſs, in the quality of herdſmen, 
and had at laſt quarrelled concerning the paſ- 
ture; and let us further ſuppoſe them not to 
have been educated in the ſchool of Mr. Rouſſeau, 
but to have been of the ſame ſtamp with the 
huſſars, which we, in the preſent age, notwith- 
ſtanding the multiplicity of teachers and preach- 
ers, ſometimes meet with, what do you think 
would have proceeded from this inteſtine com- 
motion? A leader, I am apt to believe, would 
have been choſen on both ſides; a power would 
have been eſtabliſhed to unite a multitude of 
perſons in one deſign, as well to diſcipline and 
reſtrain, as to puniſh, hang, burn, and deſtroy 
whole crews of them at once, if neceſlity re- 
quired it. Who then do you think in ſuch a 
criſis would have been choſen their general or 
commander ? In their wrath, I preſume, the moſt 
ſtrenuous and valiant. But when that was ſub- 
ſided? Undoubtedly out of gratitude their de- 
liverer.— But ſuppoſe now, that their zeal and 
gratitude ſhould be abated, and that pride, 
jealouſy, envy, and reſentment, ſhould raiſe a re- 
bellion, ſo that none would any longer obey, but 


every one command, and that at the ſame time 
C 2 1 unexpected 


(12 
4 dangers from abroad ſhould render 
it ab bn 47 to keep up with the great 
5 Micke, a good 40 of the ſtate, to 
ſupport the laws, to preſerve order, to enforce 
taxations, and maintain other good regulations; 
by what means, in ſuch a caſe, could a man of 
ſuperior genius poſſeſs himſelf of ſuch a'degree 
of power, as would be neceſſary to prevent his 
own ruin, and the deſtruction of his friends? 
The dignity of a princely deſcent, which now- 
a· days ſtands in the room of a divine genealogy, 
could have been to him of no uſe at all. The 
herdſmen would have laughed at a bonnet ſet 
round with ſhining ſtones, at a coat furred with 
ermine, or at a cylinder with its two ends tip- 
ped with gold; no body amongſt them had 
been born with a helmet on his head, and no 
body perſuaded to take the neighing of a horſe, 
or the dream of a good woman, for a divine 
inſpiration or calling. It is true, there might 
have been amongſt them a foundling, who 
cheriſhed in his boſom that divine fire, by which 
the dominion over mankind was firſt procured 
to privileged fouls ; but he would then have 
ſpoken like Moſes, with a flow and ſtammering 
tongue, and conſequently muſt have been de- 
prived of the moſt efficacious remedy, I mean, 
that power of eloquence which formerly pre- 
vailed over men, before they were obliged to 


keep _— in the preſence of a prince. _ 
a 


(13) 
then fiould ſueh 2 man do? Why do T a 
He ſhould'have retourſe tõ a God, if he could, 
or make love to a Goddefs, he ſhould have his 
mother got with child by Hercules, and havr 
his laws dropt ddwn' from the ſkies; he ſhould 
eſtabliſn prieſts, myſteries, temples, and mira- 
cles; and ſhould ger all his enemies and rebel - 
lious ſubjetts' deſtroyed” by thunder- bolts from 
* This is what he bags do. di Ek 


„ War ! ſhould a man 40 this? nts 
« exalted underſtanding, a hero? And ſhould 
« we approve of lies and tricks ?” Don't be 
angry, Sir, for I am apt to believe, that this 
is the very thing which” the firſt fwunders of 
large ſocieties were obliged to ſubmit to, ih 
order to gain à neceſſary power, a power by 
which they could bring father and mother 
the ſtake, in caſe they Rad been guilty of ah 
oppoſition! ro the great end of e che 
public welfate, * ; 


Bur ſurely colt babe who nos wer 
* themſelves to be thus impoſed” upon, or, 
* mildly peaking, to be thus ruled and go- 
« verned, muſt have been downright fools.“— 
It is true, my dear vicar, they were not:/Emi- 
lius's, but notwithſtanding all their ſimplicity, 
yet, like him, they wanted to live upon a lit- 
tle hull, in 4 white houſe, with green'wihdow- 


ſhutters 


( 14) 


dhutters and red tyles, and there to enjoy the 
produce: of their labour, and the fruit of their 
vines, with peace and tranquillity; and this 
great purpoſe they certainly obtained, by ſuf- 
fering themſelves to be led by certain fictions 
of the imagination, and therefore were not al- 
together fools. — If you are not ſatisfied, Sir, 
add to what has been already ſaid, that no wiſe 
man ever betrays the ſecrets of his art. — This 
you'll be pleaſed to im __ to your good nad 
Mr. Rouſſeau. Is 


| « Is it then allowed, 22 bad means may be 
« uſed to obtain good ends? Heaven forbid 
that I ſhould: aſſert any ſuch thing! No, Sir, 
underſtand me rightly; all this I diſapprove of 
in the higheſt degree, nor is it at all neceſſary to 
my purpoſe. The only conſequence I would 
draw from all theſe arguments, and which you 
muſt ee, allow, without farther con- 
tradiction, is, That all legiſlators and found- 
© ers of large ſtates, both good and bad, have 
thought natural religion inſufficient for ſettling, 
© ruling, or keeping civil ſociety within proper 
limits; and that, upon this account, they were 
forced either to have recourſe to Gods, and ſuch 
© other imaginary machines, or to a fixed and ęſta- 
« liſhed religion. This you muſt ſurely allow. 


Bur what would you think now, if God, 


whom we both acknowlege, ſhould have had 
the 


(15) 
the ſame inſight and knowlege of human nature, 
as thoſe legiſlators, thoſe genius's, or thoſe im- 
poſtors, if you pleaſe ſo to term them ? What 
would you think if. he had choſen ſuch ma- 
chines as were becoming his Deity, and correſ- 
pondent with his great purpoſe tomate men 
bappier? Where would be the improbability 
of this? Or would he be ſurpaſſed in this by 
human genius's ? It is evident he either intend- 
ed that large ſocieties of men ſhould be formed, 
or not. If large ſocieties were intended, no- 
thing more is to be done for the neceſſary con- 
ſervation thereof, but to have a ſyſtem of reli- 
gion, as I have already mentioned, revealed by 
ſome means or other, and conſequently you 
will have a revealed religion. But if you affert 
that ſuch ſocieties were not © intended, r I 
ſhall end wy ConnoverlF.”” 


3 

Tris nen indeed may, * 4 I 
know, be diſcoverable by the light of nature, 
although it is very ſtrange, that all the wiſe 
men and legiſlators that ever exiſted, could ne- 
ver find it out. Perhaps therefore it lay conceal- 
ed fo deep that it eſcaped common-6bſervyation ; 
and, if this is the caſe, it might;De & as well out 
of nature as in it. | , The 
ans. nne then is nn but a poli- 

&« tical. engine, and not deſigned for the great 
| 66 + and 
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« and noble end of worſhipping God.” — Les, 
Sir, religion is a political engine, but it is ſuch 
an one as is framed and employed by God, in 
his terreſtrial dominjons ; and when we wor- 
ſhip, ,extol, or praiſe him, then we promote 
his honor, and the honor of. God is the happi- 
neſs of his creatures. If you can attribute to 
God a ſtill greater aim, with all my heart; but 
-I ſhall always deem. the honor and glory of God 
to be inſeparably connected with the * 
and perfectian of his creatures. 


Ta v but once, Sir, to refle& upon revealed 
religion in this low and mean point of view. — 
| David-upon the throne, or proſtrated in aſhes z 
the ſinner upon the threſhold of the temple, or 
under a canopy bordered with golden fringes z 
the philoſopher with a ſyſtem in his hand, or 
a child with a rattle, may appear the ſame 0 
* Almighty God, or at leaſt we may imagine ſo, 
if he could be ſuppoſed to view, with a ſolitary 
pleaſure, the fantaſtic actions of men, and take 
delight in ſpeculating. on the various paſſions 
and ſentiments. of the human foul. —But 10 «s 
and civil Society it is of the greateſt confequence 
that a king be ſometimes proſtrated in the dyſt, 
and that he acknowledge himſelf before |his 
Maker to be a miſerable ſinner.— Nothing can 
prove of more importance to civil ſociety than 
ra „ which noble and gene- 

1 0 


(17) 
rous paſſions and a ſalutary awe and reverence 
for the Deity are excited, and men are prepared 
to encounter all the miſeries of life. Neceſſity 
requires the uſe of a creed, compoſed of articles 
founded on the ſtrongeſt principles of virtue, 
whereby the unhappy may be comforted, the 
proſperous reſtrained, the proud humbled, the 
monarch controlled, and the avaricious deſires 
of the trader limited. —This, I ſay, is of the ut- 
moſt importance to civil ſociety. This purpoſe, 
it is probable, God might have intended by 
religion, and I ſhould think it entirely confor- 
mable to his divine wiſdom, if he had propoſed 
no other end but this by his revelation, _ 


Bur you will object to this, and affirm, 
That natural religion would ſtill better effect 
<« the ſame purpoſe, not being founded upon 
e ſuch ambiguous teſtimonies. We acknow- 
& ledge the Creator by his works, and no doubt 
e they are the moſt eloquent preachers, they 
&« ſpeak to all eyes and ears, and their language 
<« is underſtood by Cherokees and Kalmucks 
« their beauty is founded upon unchangeable 
* rules, which make us acquainted with the 
&« wiſeſt and moſt powerful being, and conſe- 
« quently with the duty of loving, admiring, 
„% and worſhipping him. If theſe dictates of 
4c nature are ſtrictly purſued, they cannot fail 
« of forming in us a ſentiment of moral obliga- 

D „tion 
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| * ton or conſcience, eſpecially when aided 37 
* a liberal education, whereby we may be al- 
« ways guided right, and the proſpect of eter- 
<< nat puniſhments and rewards, which J allow 
of, will keep under wicked 'men, and will 
* furniſh the legiſlator with the means of go- 
verning and conducting them aecording to 


'« his will, and even of inſpiring them with an 
enthuſiaſtic courage and contampt of- dan- 


* ger“ 


Vzry é my dear Vicar, 1 will not yer 
diſpute your theory, but let us appeal to expe- 
rience, and we ſhall immediately diſcover, that 
all legiſlators have found. this theory inſufficient 
for practice. I have often tried in my imaging- 
tion, to arm Mofes wich all the force which 
natural religion eould afford; I have placed him 
"is the ffoßt of an” hundred thouland brick- 
makers, whoſe ſenſe and judgment had been 
formed in clay pits, and 1 have got them to 
aſk him, with a loud and thicarning voice, 

I bat power bas made thee our judge? Then 1 
have got him to ſpeak of the beauty of the ſtars, 
of the awful grandeur of thunder, of the order 
and proportion which univerſally ſubſiſts even 
in the minuteſt parts of the ereated univerſe ; - 
and have inſpired him with all thoſe arguments 

© which the authors of Aſtro and Phyfico-theology, 
&c. have endeavoured to lay before the orderly 
part 


\ 
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part of mankind, with pretty good ſucceſs: 
J have at laſt made him ſpeak to the route 
of Korah, Dathan, and Abiram, your own ar- 
guments on natural theology, and more parti- 
cularly your opinions about eternal puniſhments 
and rewards; but notwithſtanding all theſe en- 
deavours, I never could gain the ſmalleſt pre- 
ſumption of theſe rude and wild people being 
convinced of the reality of his divine commiſ- 
ſion to rule aver them, eſpecially at the time 
when abſolute neceſſity required the hanging of 
whole bodies of them. This [ imagine to be 
the caſe; if you can form a better opinion of 
the brick-makers ſenſe and l then I am 
in the wrong. | 


Zur in general 1 qhigſk God has no more 
made the ſouls of all men according to one 
ſcale, than he has appointed all of them to be 
kings and philoſophers. Great part of them 
cannot comprehend the, moſt evident . truths, 
or the conſequences reſulting from them, nor 
Can many of them be ſufficiently penetrated by 
_ theſe truths to be taught patience and con- 
ſtancy in the ſad hours of affliction. There are 
indeed ſervile ſouls upon whom truths muſt be 
- continually enforced, and there are even kings 
Who cannot feel the force of any other proofs 
than miracles. The cuſtoms, manners, thoughts 
and comprehenſions of men are equally differ- 
0; D 2 ent 
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ent as their ſtations, tempers and diſpoſitions; 
and therefore as ſociety conſiſts of all ſorts and 
ranks, the religion muſt be fit for every mem- 
ber thereof, But if we conſult daily expe- 
rience, we ſhall find that ſomething more than 
mere natural religion is wanted to accompliſh fo 
great a taſk. 


Ir this was not the caſe, why are men taught 
to uſe poetry and eloquence ? To paint in true 
characters our ſentiments and ideas. And why 
ſo? Becauſe they are more moved by a ſpeech 

- addreſſed to their ſenſes, imagination and paſ- 
ſions, than by mere abſtract reaſoning. Now 
we will for once ſuppoſe, that a certain efabliſbed 
religion was an accommodation of natural reli- 
gion to the ſenſes and imagination of men. 
And why ſhould not ſuch a ſuppoſition be 
made, ſeeing an addreſs to the imagination 
may poſſibly be founded upon truth. Should 
not then legiſlators and founders of ſtates have 
full liberty to execute ſuch a plan, and to move 
the minds of men to their own advantage, in 
the ſame manner as we find it proper to affect 
them by poetry and eloquence,—In your natu- 
ral religion you adopted eternal puniſhments 

and rewards. Now do me only the favour to 
draw heaven and hell before the weak imagina- 
tions of ſome people in the ſame manner as God 
has thought proper to repreſent them, in order 

| o 
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to make the neceſſary impteſſions, and then we 
are already agreed about the firſt article, 
namely, That God could very well bring 
« ſome truths to a nearer intuition, and could 
«realize and fix in the imagination and ſenſes 
* of mankind by a revelation, ſuch principles as 
« we in natural religion could only perceive, by 
6 "ny of abſtract reaſoning,” 


Wary you deingnirath the e of God 
as the firſt article in your natural theology, you 
obſerve, That there are men who may deny 
«it, and perhaps men of learning too.“ Lou 
further remark, © That other people of the 
« ſame ſort doubt your ſecond article, viz. tbe 
« immortality of the” ſoul.” — You alſo allow, 
« That conſcience is a very doubtful” thing, 
« becauſe it is to be formed by accidental cir- 
« cumſtances;“ — which is the third of your 
articles. — You muſt certainly know by expe- 
rience, - that the voice of the works of God 
- which daily ſtrikes the ear, is like the chirping 

of a Canary bird, which can ſcarcely be heatd 
by the perſons who poſſeſs it, though at the 
ſame time it may ſtrike the ears of a ſtranger by 
its ſhrillneſs. And by this voice and by theſe 
principles, you think to form wild brick-makers 
into a ſtrong, happy and tranquil body of 
people. But how fo, if theſe human animals 
could not conceive your arguments on the ex- 


iſtence 
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iſtence of a God and on the immortality of the 
| foul? If they took their ſenſual defires for con- 
ſcience itſelf, and fo choſe a wrong judge of 
their actions? If they ſuffered the ſun to riſe 
and ſet without thinking on any thing elſe but 
their food ? If the power of God appeared to 
- them only when the crops in their fields were 
blaſted or burnt up, or when their brick-kilns 
were ſtruck down by lightning? — Believe me, 
Sir, your natural religion may be very good, but 
is not ſufficient here. 


Lux tyranny, earthquakes, "ep or other 
I axe ariſe, I ſhall be found, like a ſecond 
Orpheus, at the foot of a rock, with all the 
frighted and perplexed children of men before 
me; to every ſoul will I give ſtrength and com- 
fort, and pour freſh ſpirits into every one, by 
the almighty aſſiſtance of a revealed religion; 
when you in vain attempt to preach upon the 
beauty of the deſtroyed works of God, in your 
lofty mountains, to a parcel of dejeted doubt- 
ful men. 


You may ever ſo frequently reply, that, ac- 
cording to this reaſoning, religion is nothing ele 
but an enchanting muſic, a bridle for the vulgar. — 
All my anſwer at preſent upon this head ſhall 
be, that all mankind may be ſtiled ihe wwlgar; 

and in my opinion it is much better that this 
"Bridle has been put on our minds than in our 
; mouths, 


\&.: | 
wad for ſomewhere or other 1 think it was 
neceſſarily to be put, in order to guide us to the 
ends propoſed by our Creator. For us vulgar 
and not for angels was our religion inſtituted. _ 


Wuar is mio? An animal deſigned to be 
confined by the chains of imagination, Some 
men may require a block of five hundred 
weight to prevent their running away with the 
fetters, while others perhaps may be ruled by 
half an ounce; but religion muſt be poſſeſſed 
of all the different weights for millions and mil- 
lions of imaginations. Notwithſtanding all 
which, you think to accompliſh ſuch an im- 
meaſurable plan by ſome doubtful maxims and 
uncertain e | | 
Bur let us proceed. Can — 
perfect certainty by naiaral religion? No. Is 
-this certainty a prerogative of revealed religion ? 
No. Why not? For that very reaſon becauſe 
we are men. The fault cannot be aſcribed to 
God, but to that degree of knowlege which is 
given to our ſhare among the infinite ranks and 
orders of creatures. We might have been all 
created angels, and all animals might have made 
the fame pretenſions. We might by our rea- 


ſonings demonſtrate, that God Almighty could 
fingle 


not properly have created more than one 
creature, the neareſt poſſible in perfection to 
himſelf, 
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himſelf, (in which caſe neither you nor I had 


© ever exiſted) and that ſingle creature might 
have aſked his Creator, why he had not done an 


impoſſibility, and made him a ſecond Ged. All 
this we might do, were we fooliſh enough to be- 
lieve that we, as men, ought to be poſſeſſed of 


higher intellectual powers than have been al- 
lotted us for our ſhare — 


«= BuT ins is the conſequence?” you will 


aſk; For what end ſhall we change an uncer- 


* tain natural for an uncertain revealed religion? 


Alo be ſure that ſhould not be done; but 


ſuppoſe now that no choice has here been left 


us, that the performance of certain duties could 
not have been ſecured but by the enforcements 


of a revelation and creed; as I now do ſuppoſe ; 


that the portion of our knowledge is not, nor 
could have been greater than juſt to let us, in 
our middle ſphere, know ſomething and believe 


ſomething, and that we could have had no other 


choice than between different revelations; in 
which caſe you muſt certainly allow, that the 
advantage would depend on chuſing the beft 
_ revelation, and no more on the inſtability of na- 
"tural religion. You muſt further grant, that it 


is even the uncertainty of things which, at the 


fame time that it is a ſource of pleaſure, makes 


us capable of being ruled and governed by Aa 
I wiſdom. 


1 | Bor 
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Bur you may probably here top my career, 
54 cry out after me, What is truth? what is 


2 probability ? Who knows all religions? Who 


i has compared them all together? or who is 
* capable of thoroughly examining the nature 
* of each, in order to form a judgment of them 
* ll — Either all religions that promote the 
advantage of civil fociety, the happineſs and wel- 
fare of mankind, and the perfection of the 
whole; are equally good, and conſequently it 
makes no difference whether we give our ſincere 
approbation to one of the other, or that religion 
which demands the preference, and is cruel 
Enough to ſhut the door of heaven againſt us, 
muſt needs have 4 very diſtinguiſhing character, 
and moſt remarkable ſignatures; and if theſe 
ſignatures cannot be found, the ſafeſt method is 
to follow thut religion in whith we have been 
educated. This has given to our conſcience its 
preſent plaits and folds, and it is difficult to un- 
fold them again, and moſt dangerous to VII 
$octeTyY not to act according to conſcience, 
This you will ſay; and I am fully ſenſible of all 
the force of your — 


Bor now, in the rſt place, het fore of ſig 

hatures do you want? Human teſtimonies are 
fallible ; yes! fallible. Mirutles, ſays Hume, 
tannot be judged of, and youched for by men, 
becauſe they are miracles, and conſequently not 
E frequent 
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frequent enough to be compared, one with an- 
other, or with things like them. If men were 
to riſe from the dead, they would not withſtand- 
ing be men again; and angels, I think, muſt af- 
ſume a very doubtful and ambiguous bgure if 
they were to preſent themſelves to our view. 
If God ſhould appear to us in a flame of fire, or 
in thunder, our eyes could-only diſcern the blaze 
or our ears hear the ſound. - Neither of theſe 
phaznomenons could be any thing but burning 
and thundering. Or were ſuperior beings to aſ- 
ſume a human voice, then you would ſay, 
What [buſineſs have I with men? Every 
« where I have ſtill the teſtimony of men, and 
« why may not thunder itſelf lie like a man? ” 
In ſhort, I do imagine, at leaſt according to our 
| pneumato-theology, that God could not reveal 
and make himſelf known to men but in one only 
ſhape, and to effect this purpoſe could not fix 
upon one ſingle figure, without leaving us un- 
der ſome doubt, whether a God was really con- 
tained therein or not. Nay, if he appeared 
every day to every man, of every age or diſpoſi- 
tion, I believe a Copernicus or a Newton would 
then invent ſome curve, by which they would 
_ demonſtrate that theſe apparitions ought to be 
_ aſcribed to the ordinary courſe of nature. Mau- 
pertuis would find it fooliſb to put God to the 
expence of ſo many miracles, if he could rule us 
by the mere e of them without the 
reality; 
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reality; and if the word of God were to be 
ſhowered down in written characters from the 
ſky, then Mr. Rouſſeau without doubt would 
eſtabliſh a printing-houſe, in the moon. We 
philoſophers would do this moſt certainly.— 
How forcible is this argument? © If they will 
not liſten to Moſes and the prophets, then 
<« they will not believe though one roſe from the 
dead.“ - Both the philoſopher and man are 
ſtif-necked people, five hundred weight cannot 
hold them. 


Wnuar would you think now, if we were 
more equitable in our claims, and were not to 
demand any other ſigns of God but ſuch as 
fall within the reach of our five natural ſenſes, 

or are ſuitable to our reaſon and underſtanding ? 
If we would act thus we ſhould ſoon renounce 
our longing deſires for extraordinary ſigns, and 
at length acknowlege the vanity of looking for 
winged apoſtles in this terreſtrial world, to 
preach the truth out of the clouds to us. 


War would you further think, if I ſhould 
make bold to oppoſe you with this obſervation, 
© That the oeconomy of every religion abſo- 
« Jutely requires this public aſſertion, that there 
is no ſalvation out of it! — It ſeems to me that 
2 religion without this axiom cannot produce 

1 its 
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its proper effects in civil ſociety ; at leaſt I think 
that if the following doctrine was inſerted in ca: 
pital letters in a = ublic catechiſm, that ons 
MIGHT BE SAVED IN ALL RELIGIONS, ſuch 3 
doctrine would very much leſſen that enthuſiaſm 
which i is neceſſary to be kept up. I. for inſtance, 
in my thoughtleſs puerile days, ſhould certainly 
have reaſoned thus: Let my mind have its 
+ full ſcope, and if it does not bring forth truths, 
vit will at leaſt produce fancies, and every reli- 
gion is acceptable to God.*——So certainly I 
ſhould have argued, unleſs my father had con- 
cealed from my view a little longer the important 
doctrine of the indifferency of all religions, and 
had firſt inſpired me with a prejudice againſt this 
opinion you have adopted, When I had at- 
tained to riper years and more diſcretion, I 
might perhaps have been reaſonable enough not 
to ſuffer myſelf to be put out of the way by i it. 
But the world of children, who never arrive tq 
the age of manly underſtanding, I ſhould always 
have pitied, Such an indifferency would, in 
my humble opinion, have deprived every reli- 
n of the power of laying hold of the con- 
"Ky which, however, is neceſſary for obtain- 
ing the purpoſes of an oath, which, though ſo 
awful and tremendous a thing, is yet 5 T59 
requiſite in ci ſociety. This induces me to be- 
"ove; "_ "wy 1 1 in its public ens, 
_ 4 
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muſt exclude all others, and: leave ta the philg- 
ſapher alone 1 
n Hay 


Tun eternity of the hell · torments has already 
met with many objections, The uncertainty of 
this doctrine is of no had canſequence, nay per- 
haps it has been left doubtful on purpoſe, in or- 
der to leaye us between fear and hope, and to 
prevent deſpair; but the public certainty of the 
contrary, that is to ſay, 2. divine declaration- of 
the ſhort duration of theſe. puniſhments, * 
1 many reaſons be dangerous. 8 


Tuts being ſuppoſed, I will now proceed to 
anſwer your queſtion, Whether, while mat- 
ters are thus ſituated, and there is no poſſibility 
of making compariſons. in every religion, ſo 
5 as by examination to chuſe the beft, it would 
& not be maſt proper for every man to perſevere 
ein the religion in which he has been educated.” 
I anſwer, We cannot publicly eſtabliſh this as an 
irreverſible rule without approving of all reli- 
gions which aim at the welfare and intereſt of 
ſociety, and we cannot approve of all religions 
without leſſening the particular power of each in 
binding the conſciences of men. And as ſoon 
as we leſſen the power of conſcience, we imme- 
diately aboliſh all the civil benefit which can re- 
ſult from. any religion I wherefore 

we 
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we will agree in this manner, that it is perni- 
cious and deſtructive to aſſert, by a public doc- 
trine of the church, the indifferency of all reli 
gions which are eſtabliſhed in the world, and 
are well calculated for the purpoſes of civil ſo- 
ciety, and that your friend Mr. Rouſſeau did not 
ſhow himſelf a maſter in- his art, when he 
reſolved to make ſuch an article a public doc- 
trine. 


| _Hownven, I beg this agreement may only 
be current between us; for what I here ſpeak 
is only addrefſed. perſonally to you, becauſe I 
only anſwer to your objections. But, Sir, in 
the' mean while, ponder once more the argu- 
ments of the greateſt men upon the probability 
of the Chriſtian: religion. You have given trial 
of your ſkill, how ſtrongly one may argue for it, 
and if you will but ſuppoſe an eftabliſhed religion 
neceſſary, your choice will not meet with ſo 
_ difficulties as before, 


As I have now veatiired on one poſition, I 


© religion . dares not depend merely on logical 
* ſyllogiſms ; for this cannot be done, without 
allowing every man's reaſon to be a judge. 
The ſchool-boy, as well as his maſter, muſt 
be ſuffered to give his judgment of it, unleſs a 
certain terpretation of the dictates of nature 


v 4 and 


will make bold to advance another, viz. © that 
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and reaſon be fixed by ſome power or othet. 
And in whom ſhould this truſt be veſted? In 
an oracle ? We ſhould then have a revelation 
again.— In a prince? We would hardly grant 
him ſo much pre-eminence of ſenſe and under- 
ſtanding, and very likely in this caſe a lord- 
treaſurer might be the high-prieſt to interpret 
the religion of nature.— In an aſſembled clergy ? 
Well, but would we not immediately aſk, Do 
they ſpeak all this by their own, or by divine 
power? And ſo we ſhould at laſt come either to 
a revelation, or to human inventions. Beſides, 
Sir, the prieſts of nature would not 'certainly 
_ aſſemble from both poles, in order to make 
one general interpretation, as you ſeem to pre- 
tend; and if the Black and White held ſeparate 
ſynods and councils, then we ſhould have two 
interpretations, * which in all probability might 
differ very much from each other.—In an 4 
ſembled people ? This to be ſure would naturally 
be beſt of all. The voice of the people would be 
. ſtiled the voice of God; but would the people 
pay the ſame reverence to a religion of their 
own making, as they would do to a revelation ? 
Would it be even poſſible to make them agree 
together ? and would not the remembrance vf 
their diſputes, and of the paſſions raiſed thereby, 
hurt and leſſen the power of religion? Would 
not Voltaire, from the deſtruction of: Liſbon, 
. ſuppoſe the author of nature to be malevolent ? 
£ And 
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And would not Candide ſuppcie him to be good 
when he is ſeated near his fine dame! upon the 
fofa ? 


_ Invited all theſe difficulties are great; and 1 
am ready to believe that all choſe: people chat 
have had retoutſe to crarles did ſikewiſe per- 
Ceive them. The oraclis are very good inftances 
to prove the neceflity of a revelation. The 
above-mentioned difficulties brought the wiſeſt 
men back to this extremity. They could not 
give to their interpretation of naturs the ſanctity 
that was requiſite, without deriving it frotn 
. God. They could not preſerve it for want of 
letters, without cauſing it to be delivered every 

day from God; and this was done by an orurir. 
See, Sir, how far neceſſity led prudent men 
in their inventions; and what inventions? to 
"eſtabliſh and eonſecrate peace, friendſhip, love, 
und other ſocial virtues, as the eſſential duties 
of men; to inter wrave the idea of a deity, there 
where they were afraid that the bands of natural 
- religion night burſt in pieces. | 


Tux is à ſtrange diſpofirion id men towards 
wonderful and extraordinary things, fuch as 
apparitions, ſpecttes, forebodings, ſecret bpe- 
| tations of nature, and all theſe things which 
force even philoſophers to confeſs, toe don't jet 
* every thing. —Thoſe great men who have 

argudd 
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argued and written againſt this ſuperſtitious diſ- 
poſition of mind have ſucceeded well enough, 
ſo far as at leaſt to prevent it from being dan- 
gerous ; but however they could not radically 
extirpate it, and many people are now aſhamed 
to confeſs publickly, what in their private 
thoughts they confeſs to themſelves. —But may 
not this propenſity of mind be accounted for 
from ſome higher reaſons ? Horſes have a ten- 
der mouth in order that a bridle may the better 
rule them; and perhaps this diſpoſition has 
been implanted in us, in order that we may 
the better be carried by it to execute the wiſe 
purpoſes of nature. Do but imagine yourſelf 
that we had not ſuch a diſpoſition of mind, and 
ſuppoſe that our brain was ſo conſtituted that 
it could not be affected by any thing but ma- 
thematical demonſtrations, ſhould we then be 
poſſeſſed of that tender ſenſibility, that eaſy 
credulity, which ſo much contributes to our 
pleaſure? We muſt then either look into the 
very bottom of every thing, (which pretenſion 
is however very abſurd) or we are now a great 
deal happier, becauſe we are ſooner and more 
eaſily ſatisfied. It is true enough, this diſpo- 
ſition is very apt to kindle the fire of ſuper- 
ſtition; but good- nature, kindneſs, and gene- 
roſity, ate not leſs liable to be miſled. This 
you know yourſelf, and have not cenſured ſuch 
qualities neither. Indeed man is a curious, 

F wonderful, 
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wala and incomprehenſible being; he is 
both the maſter and the fool of all his fellow- 
creatures. We have conjectures and ſyſtems 
concerning the end and deſign of his exiſtence, 
but viewing him only as he ſtands in relation to 
this life, and the rank he there holds, I find by 
experience that it is neceſſary for him to be led 
and tamed by various ways and means. 


Ox important reflection more, my dear Sir, 
I muſt acquaint you with, earneſtly intreating 
you to conſider it by yourſelf, in its full com- 
paſs and extent. Do you believe that natural 
religion can inveſt a prieſt with all that political 
ſanctity, which all nations have unanimouſly ap- 
proved of. Though every. man is demonſtra- 
bly ſacred in regard to every other; though the 
ſtates of the empire, and the repreſentatives of 
other realms are, in conſequence of their office 
and particular compacts and laws, to be conſi- 
dered as ſacred perſons, yet both of them for all 
that have not always been able to reſiſt the ty- 
rannical power of princes. But the order of 
prieſts has been a great deal more feared and 
ſpared ; the people have attributed to this order 
a particular character of ſanctity, and God per- 
haps wiſely managed it thus for the welfare and 
greater ſecurity of mankind ; at leaſt I think it 
abſolutely neceſſary that truth and prejudice, or 
any thing elſe you pleaſe, mut join together in 


order 
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ordet to keep up this political ſanflity, this dis" 
vine mark of infallibility, and to preſerve the 
greater reverence for this order, © 


View only all thoſe ſtates and countries out 
of which a part of this truth, or this important 
prejudice if you - pleaſe, has been baniſhed by 
Thomaſius, or his ſucceſſors. The biſhops, . 
canons, and other eccleſiaſtics, have caſt off 
with their black robes the character of their or- 
der. They are not feared more than other men. 
The parſon is become a — laborious 
huſbandman, | 


ImprUpenT. politicians in ſome countries in- 
veſted the ſovereign even with the adminiſtra- 
tion of the eccleſiaſtical revenues, and not only 
rendered him maſter of all the benefices, but 
alſo deprived the eccleſiaſtics of their right of 
voting. The ſanctity of common ſenſe, by 
which the ſecular ſtates were ſupported, is va- 
niſhet away, and it is but a meer chance that 
the ſovereign is juſt ; if he be not, no body can 
oblige him to be ſo.—— Come on now with your 
natural religion, and transform all the clergy 
into ordinary men, leſſen the opinion the 
common people concerning them, and . fay, 
that the Holy Ghoſt does no longer in a parti. 
cular manner dwell in them, fortify therewith 
. ſovereign againſt heaven and hell, againſt 

F 2 tumults 
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tumults and inſurrections; what advantage do 
you think would ariſe from that? Indeed the 
Reformation was of great ſervice to a Roman 
Catholic Prince, but the Roman Catholic Religion 
is till at preſent of great ſervice to Proteſtant 
Subjefts z, in this religion the political ſanctity of 
the Clergy is much better preſerved. It has not 
yet been ſuppreſſed by the double-edged con- 
cluſion, That no STATE within à STATE ought to 
be endured ; which in its undeterminate compaſs 
may as well be dangerouſly as uſefully employ- 
ed. It is true, that the epiſcopal rights are now 
juſtly united, under one head, with thoſe of the 
prince of the country, but moſt happily not ſo 
mixed together, but one may diſtinguiſh the 
various places and charges, or the office of High 
Steward from the Sovereign himſelf. — All thoſe 
who robbed the Clergy of their political ſanity, 
which cannot be ſufficiently founded upon any 
thing elſe but a divine revelation ; all thoſe, I 
ſay, brought down upon mankind a very great 
calamity; for we need not have been afraid, 
| that the clergy would have abuſed their power, 


given by us, ſince the Sovereign keeps up 2 
Nu military force. 


* NEVER,“ (ſaid once a Turkiſh ſtateſman to 
me) © never mind the Maftis being ever ſo bad 
ﬆ 2 man, do but kneel before him in the duſt, 
— if thou art 6 __ to the ä 
cc or 


(37) 
* for be and his clergy are the anly ſacred rocks. 
behind which thou canſt ſcreen thyſelf, if the 
« tyrant ſhould be ſeeking after thee. Does 
God Almighty grant thee, in his wrath, thy 
« demand, allowing thee to venerate the worthy 
e clergyman alone, and to deſpiſe the unworthy 
e one publicly; then daſt thou deſtroy the poli- 
e of rhis Or and. the tyrane will 
<« readily accept of this thy diſtinction, and that 
< prieſt who is. to juſtify and vindicate thy cauſe, 
« he will call an unworthy advocate, and for 
« this reaſon condemn him to be killed, and 
e then he will afterwards kill thee alſo.” ——. 


So reaſoned a Turt, wha was not a ' 
and who did not affirm, That the force of the 
ward of God depended only upon the behaviour 
of the prieſts. What would become of 
Spain and Portugal, fince they loſt their laws, 
« if the eccleſiaſtics did not prevent the exor- 
* bitant uſe of the ſovereign power.” —— This 
is what AMonte/quien ſays, and I don't urge any 
more but this, that natural religion cannot effect 
ſo great an advantage, and that there are in 

ſome countries ſuch political regulations eſta- 
bliſhed, by which the horrible inquiſition is 
e 


| ior defpotic power, 


Now you are perhaps i in expectation of my 
taking in hand the defence of the truth of oup 
Chriſtian 


* 
- 


tn) 


ing? Wen rgits ; but here I muſt own to you 


fineerely, that I am not a Divine, but a Lawyer. 


| Tonly drew up my thoughts in ſuch a manner 
| - 45 J am apt to believe every 
knows but ſomething of our religion, might 


impartial man, who 


have done. I beheld the defects of ſome ſorts 
of human "ſocieties, and the accidents they. 
were liable to; I conſidered the diſtempers of 
theſe great political aſſociations, whether they are 
called monarchies, ariſtocracies, democracies or | 
tyrannies; and I have concluded that a revealed 
religion has always been neceſſary and uſeful to 


them. I next found, that the Chriſtian religion 


anſwered, in the higheſt degree of perfection 
every purpoſe a Supreme Being could ever in- 
tend for the good of mankind, and from this I 
drew the concluſion, . that it would be fooliſi to. 
ar cog ws till more ſo to tear to Pieces fo Paget 
@ band. 


To conclude, I intreat you to tell your good 
friend Mr. Rouſſeau, that it is not at all difficult 
for ſo great a genius as he is, who can conſider 
an object in a thouſand different views, to aſſert 
ſomething contrary to the common opinion of 
mankind, and to ſacrifice every particular truth 
for the ſake of ſome pretended higher deſign, 


though really with a worldly aim, like a hero, 
who. lays afide all civil laws, and ſets a nn 
lx o on fire, leſt 1 it ſhould impede his victory. 


= By 


Ia 
. * 4 . 
_- 


0 39 3 2 
Ps pleaſed to tel him, that Arlaud's K beauti⸗ 


ful 122 cut to pieces by himſelf, 
though it was the moſt perfect expreſſion of a 
naked truth. Show him by this, that there are 
offenſive and ſcandalous truths; and that we call 


ſuch a thing ſcandalous which is contrary to the 
Purpoſes of Civil Society, Perhaps he will quickly 


aſk, Whether Religion ſhould even ſubmit to 


the purpoſes of Civil Society ; and whether the 
theory of the Chriſtian religion did not do even 
the contrary ?—But I ſhall never be at an end; 
perhaps theſe queſtions I may anſwer another 
time; till then, farewel.—— 


OsNABRUCK, 
Nov. 2, 1762. | 
J. MOSER; 
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